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The Book Collection 


The main function of the public library stated very broadly is the collection and distri- 
bution of books, while that of the librarian is the organization and administration of the 
book collection for maximum service to the public. The library is founded upon books and 
the importance of a useful book collection and its proper development cannot be over- 
estimated. 

That library which is responsive to the public interest exercises far-reaching influence 
in the life of the community. This influence can become so strongly rooted that increased 
appropriations may easily result. Or in times like these when outlays for public services of 
all kinds are being more keenly scrutinized by officials, the library that renders significant 
book service may be expected to hold its own. 

All libraries today are increasingly forced to justify their expenditures of public funds. 
Obviously, the library rendering ineffective book service is not likely to receive careful 
consideration from those who allocate public revenue, nor can the public be expected to 
rally to its support when its appropriations are endangered. 

As a result of numerous visits to public libraries all over the state, the writer has observed 
that many book collections, particularly those of the smaller libraries, are not all that they 
should be. It is of course apparent that in the smallest public libraries, those operating 
on book budgets as low as $100 or less, satisfactory reading materials cannot be provided. 
In libraries like these the term “well-rounded book collection” has little or no meaning. 
The most that they can do is to supply their readers with a few of the current, popular titles. 

On the other hand, there are to be found many other small public libraries whose book 
budgets, even though inadequate, are still large enough to permit the organization of a 
book collection that could render reasonably good service to the community. 

Many of these libraries, however, are not making the most of their possibilities in this 
direction, and have tended to overlook the fact that the building of a book collection is a 
task of very great importance. Generally speaking, all libraries, even the smallest and most 
impoverished, have some good titles on their shelves, but their book collections, nevertheless, 
have not always been assembled with care, discrimination, or with fitness to readers’ needs. 

Some libraries, for instance, lean so heavily upon the demand theory that only light 
and trivial fiction is purchased — significant books being entirely overlooked. There are 
other libraries that purchase very little if any non-fiction and unduly stress only recreational 
reading. Too many library collections are padded with old gift books which never circulate, 
while others contain books that have worn out in service but which remain on book shelves 
to flaunt their decrepitude before the public eye. 

All of these are factors which condition the use of the library by the public. Books — 
the right books — stimulate continuous use by patrons but when book collections are unbal- 
anced, books unwisely selected, book budgets poorly allocated, and the physical appearance 
of books repel the touch of hands, the library inevitably loses its appeal and will be appraised 
at its own valuation. 

In the interests of the small public libraries a series of articles dealing with varied 
aspects of the book collection have been prepared and are published elsewhere in this 
number of Minnesota Liprartes for the information and guidance of those who may feel 
in need of it. The principles and practices of building a book collection have been extensively 
treated in other places, hence it is not the purpose here to duplicate this material but rather 
to present a general yet varied treatment in condensed form for the benefit of those librarians 
in small communities who are unfamiliar with the professional literature on the subject. — 
A. Bi he 














Principles of Book Selection 


for the Small Library 


AuMa M. PENROSE 
Librarian, St. Cloud Public Library 


Of all the varied tasks which fall to the 
lot of the administrator of a public library, 
none is more fundamentally important to 
the library’s usefulness than the selection of 
books. As Mr. F. K. W. Drury states, in his 
excellent text-book on the subject, “Books 
are the foundation on which the entire serv- 
ice structure of the staff rests.” 


Miss Helen E. Haines, in her Living With 
Books, points out that the problems of selec- 
tion are simpler in a large library than in 
a small one, because standard works are 
already purchased, the range of demand is 
broader, and selection need not be so closely 
restricted. Certainly it is true that, while no 
library can buy everything, it is upon the 
small library, with its meagre book funds, 


that the problem of choice rests most heavily. 


How, then, shall the librarian hope to 
accomplish, as efficiently as may be, this 


difficult task? 


First, through a knowledge of her com- 
munity and its demands, not only actual but 
potential. This she must acquire, partly 
through the requests that come to the library 
desk, and even more through wider contacts 
with the community, and alertness to its 
cross currents of interest and activity. 


Yet the selection of books for a public 
library cannot be based solely upon apparent 
demand. A reasonable proportion of the 
book fund must be devoted to the purchase 
of books which will meet the needs of the 
minority group of thoughtful and purpose- 
ful readers and will help to increase the 
number of such readers. This means a care- 
ful selection of subject books in various 
fields, and a soundly chosen and gradually 
growing collection of the indispensable refer- 
ence books without which the library cannot 
operate, as it should, a reliable fact-finding 
service for its community. 


This whole subject of demand and supply 
is excellently discussed in a paper on “Com- 


munity Analysis and the Practice of Book 
Selection,” by Professor Leon Carnovsky of 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. This is included in the collection of 
papers edited by L. R. Wilson under the 
title, The Practice of Book Selection. 


Second, having formed a clear idea of the 
demands of her community, the librarian 
must find the right books to meet it. For 
this she needs definitely formulated prin- 
ciples, policies and standards of evaluation. 


The special mental attitude of the skillful 
library book selector is quite distinct from 
that of the reviewer, or the scholar evaluat- 
ing books in his own field. The librarian 
considers not only the intrinsic worth of the 
book, but also its readability, attractiveness 
and popular appeal in his particular library. 
He must also ask, “How well is this subject 
now represented in our collection?” and 
alas, the ever-present question, “How much 
money have I to spend for books of this 
sort?” 


What constitutes a “good” book, — of 
fiction, — of other literature, — of science or 
technology, — of biography, history or travel 
—or in the field of current affairs? Obvi- 
ously, no one can select books intelligently 
without having something more than a 
vague idea of the answers to these questions. 
The limits of this article forbid detailed dis- 
cussion of them. The reader is referred to 
Mr. Drury’s text which deals at length with 
evaluation; to Mr. Wilson’s collection which 
includes excellent papers on the subject, and 
to another collection of papers, edited by 
George F. Bowerman under the title “Cen- 
sorship and Other Papers.” One of these 
papers, “Selection of Books for Public Libra- 
ries,’ points out that the function of the 
library determines the character of the book 
collection. If, as this author insists, the pub- 
lic library is to be thought of as essentially 
an educational institution, naturally it can 
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so function only if it can secure and main- 
tain the interest of a constantly enlarging 
circle of readers who look to the library for 
their intellectual food; in achieving this aim, 
book selection is basic and vital. Says this 
author: “Our system of public schools has 
taught practically all citizens to read and has 
thus made them potential library users. In 
so far as they use a public library suited to 
their needs, they may become educated.” 


For richness of content combined with 
readability, no book in this field can surpass 
the one by Helen Haines, with the happy 
title, Living With Books. It is rather expen- 
sive, but no librarian should miss it. This 
is a book with roots and branches, owing 
to its constant reference to other books on 
related topics, in addition to its own original 
and thoughtful contribution; a book to go 
back to again and again. 


For a discussion of library policies in book 
selection which involves a somewhat differ- 
ent angle from principles of evaluation, the 
first volume of the Survey of Libraries in the 
United States, published by the A.L.A. in 
1926, is helpful. From reports submitted by 
libraries questioned as to kinds of books they 
do not buy, it seems that most libraries buy 
school text-books sparingly, if at all; treatises 
or highly specialized subjects such as law 
and medicine are usually considered outside 
the field of the general, public library; de- 
famatory books of any sort, and books that 
tend to offend the moral or religious sense 
of the community, or to breed bitter feeling, 
have no place on the library shelves. Sec- 
tarian religious periodicals and books are 
usually added only as gifts, and some libra- 
ries ban all “controversial and propagandist 
sectarian and partisan books.” 


To exclude all books which set forth a 
point of view on controversial subjects, how- 
ever, would bar from the library material on 
most of the burning and hotly debated issues 
of the day. Surely the public has a right to 
expect to find the best discussions of these 
topics in the library, providing that differing 
opinions are fairly represented. One library 
says, “We avoid special propaganda and 
books that are bitter and unfair in tone,” 
which would seem to be a sufficient precau- 
tion. 


A state of war, — or near-war psychology 
such as is becoming evident in the United 
States today has its inevitable effect on the 
problem of library book selection. In this 
connection it is interesting to re-read the 
“Library’s Bill of Rights,” adopted by the 
American Library Association in 1939, and 
widely distributed as a broadside. Probably, 
at that time, very few Library Boards or 
librarians hesitated to endorse every word 
of it. You may find it an interesting experi- 
ment to read it now to your Board and see 
what reaction you get to such statements as 
this: “. . . in no case should selection be 
influenced by the race or nationality or 
political or religious views of the writers. 
. .. Library meeting rooms should be avail- 
able on equal terms to all groups in the 
community regardless of their beliefs or 
affiliations.” (Italics mine.) 


Some books not suitable for the open 
shelves are bought for sufficient reasons, and 
placed on restricted shelves where their use 
and circulation can be supervised. Some 
libraries place books on sex education in this 
category; others believe that these books, if 
carefully selected, should be freely circulated. 
Certain books of fiction and other literature, 
having outstanding literary merit and in 
demand by mature readers, but considered 
unsuited for immature minds, are often thus 
restricted. 


Wuo Swati SELEcT? 

The selection of books for the library, as 
suggested above, is a great responsibility. 
Upon whose shoulders should that responsi- 
bility rest? As Mr. Drury points out, the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the Board of Trustees, 
under the law, is inescapable, since they are 
charged with the duty of administering the 
library funds and directing how they shall 
be spent. Most Boards have a Book Com- 
mittee, which, in small and newly estab- 
lished libraries, usually takes its duties very 
seriously and does actually pass upon, if it 
does not select, all books purchased for the 
library. Such a committee, if composed of 
intelligent, well-educated persons, in touch 
with the life of the community, can be a 
valuable asset to the very small library. As 
the library grows, however, the task of selec- 
tion grows too time-consuming to be re- 
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quired of a committee, which receives no 
compensation for its services. With a trained 
librarian in charge, or one who by study and 
experience has qualified herself for the task, 
book selection can and should be delegated 
to her. Usually there is a transition stage in 
which the librarian makes up tentative lists 
of books for purchase, which are submitted 
to the Board or to the Book Committee for 
approval before purchase. In practice, how- 
ever, the examination of such lists tends to 
be rather perfunctory, and the process causes 
a delay which is hardly compensated for by 
any advantages it has. So the Book Com- 
mittee tends more and more to delegate com- 
plete responsibility. A rule that decisions on 
purchase of expensive sets be approved by 
the Book Committee is often a welcome 
refuge to the harassed librarian when sub- 
jected to high pressure salesmanship from a 
subscription book agent. 


However, the Book Committee, even if 
it has almost or quite ceased to participate 
in the initial selection of books, may still 
perform an extremely useful purpose as a 
Reading Committee. Many libraries have a 
rule that most fiction, at least, must be read 
and approved before it is accessioned. This 
is a task which no one librarian, and no 
small staff, can compass. The Book Com- 
mittee can function here, and may be supple- 
mented by a selected group of other discrim- 
inating readers, not necessarily on the Board. 
Such readers should make out a review card 
and mark it “recommended” or “not recom- 
mended” over their signatures. If some of 
them are experts in certain fields or types 
of books, so much the better. 


A1Ds ON SELECTION 
Book selection, at best, takes time. If not 
systematically organized it may become a 
morass in which the inexperienced selector 
flounders hopelessly, and emerges with very 
lop-sided and ill-considered book orders. 


The invaluable Mr. Drury devotes a chap- 
ter of his text to aids in book selection, Miss 
Haines also discusses these in even more 
detail, including an excellent chapter on 
current book reviewing periodicals. 


Standard library lists are of two kinds: 
(1) bound, annotated, classified catalogues 


made up of a well-rounded collection of 
books considered to be suitable for the aver- 
age library; (2) those issued at frequent 
intervals and listing the current books from 
month to month. 


The most complete publication of the first 
type is the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. It is now out in a 1940, one volume 
edition, for which annual supplements will 
be supplied without further charge, until 
the next edition is published. This series is 
sold on the well-known Wilson “service 
basis.” The Standard Catalog is indispen- 
sable to a library which is building up a new 
collection, and scarcely less valuable to any 
library in balancing its collection and check- 
ing its holdings in any field. It is arranged 
in groups classified by the Dewey Decimal 
system, with full alphabetic index under 
author, subject and title. It suggests subject 
headings, gives Library of Congress card 
numbers, and indicates titles for which 
printed Wilson cards are available. Thus it 
is helpful in cataloging as well as in selec- 
tion. Marian Horton’s Buying List of Books 
for Small Libraries, 6th ed., 1940, is a useful 
basic list. For the very small library it may 
be sufficient. 


On the second type, even the smallest 
library should have (1) The Booklist, bi- 
weekly; published by the American Library 
Association and compiled with the collabo- 
ration of a number of libraries. Classified 
arrangement, careful, descriptive annota- 
tions, inclusion of subject headings and L.C. 
card numbers, and special features such as 
short lists of selected titles suitable for high 
school libraries and other small collections, 
make this a “must” aid for the small library. 
Each year, the Booklist issues an additional 
publication called “Booklist Books,” a selec- 
tion from the year’s current issues of books 
considered specially desirable for small 
library purchase. (2) The Reader’s Choice 
of Best Books; included each month in the 

Vilson Bulletin (formerly called Standard 
Catalog Monthly). This well-annotated list 
is reprinted in separate form and may be 
purchased in quantity for distribution. Even 
the small library might well subscribe for 
ten copies, at 15 cents per month, of which 
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two may be clipped and mounted on order 
slips (two, in order to get both sides of the 
page), one filed, and the other seven given 
to the Book Committee, or wherever they 
will do the most good. (3) Weekly List of 
Selected United States Government Publi- 
cations; this will be sent free on request 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
(4) The very useful lists in Minnesota 
LIBRARIES. 


To these, if funds will permit, should be 
added The Book Review Digest. Broader 
in scope than the Booklist, the Digest pre- 
sents each month an extensive selection of 
current books, listed under author. For each 
is given a descriptive, non-critical annota- 
tion, followed by digests of reviews from a 
number of book reviewing periodicals. It 
thus gives at a glance the consensus of 
reviewers’ opinions about the book, and also 
serves as an index to these reviews in various 
periodicals. 


Another useful list for checking is the 
Library Journal’s list of forthcoming books. 
Published in each issue of the Journal, it 
may also be secured in reprint form and 
used for clipipng and mounting selected 
titles and notes. 


The number of periodicals which have 
helpful book reviewing departments is 
legion, and the more of these the librarian 
can find time for, the better. The three out- 
standing book reviewing weeklies are the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the New 
York Times Book Review section and the 
New York Herald-Tribune Books. Large 
libraries will check these regularly, as well 
as the complete weekly lists of the Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly. For the small library, they 
are not absolutely essential, although the 
book reviewing periodicals will be useful to 
others as well as the librarian, and their 
reviews are readily located for reference 
through the Book Review Digest, if the 
library has this. 


RourTINE 


A few suggestions about book selection 
routine may be helpful. The librarian with 
an encyclopedic memory will not need them, 
but most of us are not so blessed. 


Even the small library will find it desir- 
able to maintain a file of annotated cards 
for books under consideration. This will 
consist of the clipped and mounted slips, 
and/or typed cards, made from the lists and 
reviews which you have checked. When the 
Booklist is checked, an order card is typed, 
noting the date and page where the entry 
is found. If time permits, the note may be 
copied on the back of the card. Cards or 
mounted entries from clipped lists or other 
sources will be alphabeted, by author, into 
this file, so that you will automatically accu- 
mulate, in many cases, several cards, with 
varying notes, for the same book. These 
may be clipped together. It is well to remem- 
ber that unfavorable notes may be as helpful 
to you as favorable ones. While one note or 
review might lead you to think a given book 
a decidedly desirable purchase, another 
might note, “not for conservative libraries,” 
“read before purchase,” “biased point of 
view,” which might lead you to defer pur- 
chase, borrow, or order on approval, if not 
to reject outright. 


For books which you know you must 
have, and soon, put a red signal clip on the 
card. These will receive first consideration 
when you make up your next book order. 
When reading long reviews in periodicals, 
keep this file at your elbow. If a card for 
the book is already in the file, pencil on it 
the source of the review and indicate by 
a + if the review is favorable, — if unfavor- 
able, +- + if enthusiastic. This is a quicker 
procedure than making a separate card for 
the review. 


This file of cards, variously called “con- 
sideration file,” “decision file,” “book review 
file,” etc., will prove an invaluable aid and 
time-saver in many ways. When you make 
up your book order, the same card may serve 
as order card and be filed in “orders out.” 
Later these go behind the “received” guide 
as your record of books not yet cataloged. 
And after the books are cataloged, the use- 
fulness of the slips is by no means over. 
They become your official office file of books 
added during the year. From them you will 
make up your lists of new books for the 
paper, as well as subject lists and publicity 
of various kinds. For this purpose, the use- 
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fulness of the collected notes is obvious. A 
date stamped in the upper right-hand corner 
of card makes for easy weeding of the file. 
You will wish to keep them one year, or 
possibly even longer. 


DEALERS 


From whom shall books be purchased? 
There are several possible sources: (1) the 
publisher or his agents, (2) large “jobbing” 
firms which handle books of all publishers 
and usually make a specialty of library busi- 
ness, (3) dealers in remainders and used 
books. Ordering a book direct from the 
publisher is sometimes the quickest way to 
get it. However, it is evident that this 
method is more expensive in time and post- 
age, and less convenient, than grouping 
books from all publishers in the same order, 
and ordering from one dealer. Occasionally, 
agents from the publishers visit the library 
to create goodwill and to show a few of their 
outstanding publications. The librarian will 
welcome the opportunity to see these, espe- 
cially if the books themselves are offered for 
inspection and not just jackets. She may 
wish to place an order with the agent, pro- 
viding time is allowed to check and give due 
consideration to the selection. These over- 
the-desk orders are rather difficult to handle, 
unless the librarian knows her way among 


books very well indeed. 


The “subscription book” agent is in a 
class by himself. The experienced librarian 
becomes absolutely impervious to high pres- 
sure salesmanship. If the set in question is 
one with which she is familiar and she has 
perhaps already decided on its purchase, or 
a new edition of it, she may place the order 
with the agent. If the set is unfamiliar, she 
manages, while courteous, to give an impres- 
sion of limited time, allows most of his 
glowing phrases to go in one ear and out 
the other, sometimes is wicked enough to 
interrupt his carefully memorized sales talk 
to ask pointed questions, and always reaches 
for her file of the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, which is never far from her hand. If 
really impressed by the possible value of the 
set, she nevertheless insists on time for fur- 
ther consideration before signing on the 
dotted line, and if hard pressed, falls back on 


the necessity of seeking the approval of the 
Book Committee. These tactics may be dis- 
concerting to the agent but they may save 
costly mistakes. 


A reliable jobber is, as a rule, the best 
source for the bulk of the library’s book 
orders. Since the special book rate came into 
effect, most jobbers deliver books, postage 
paid, from anywhere in the United States. 

Discounts are better than formerly. Most 
dealers give at least 25°%, except for special 
types of books on short discount, and 30°/ 
is common, at least for libraries placing 
fairly large orders. 

Some dealers will furnish books in rein- 
forced covers or bound from the publishers’ 
sheets in special library bindings, if desired, 
and several large binderies specialize in re- 
prints in strong, attractive library bindings. 
Many libraries follow the policy of ordering 
all fiction and juvenile books in special 
bindings. 

One way to finesse with the book fund 
is to delay purchase of expensive books 
until they can be secured from a remainder 
dealer at a considerably better discount 
than when just published. Against this 
lower price must be set the disadvantage 
of not having the book when it is new and 
reader interest has been stimulated by re- 
views and publishers’ announcements. Some 
books, in whose value their timeliness is an 
important element, should be bought at once 
or not at all; however, there are others, 
whose value will be permanent, which can 
sometimes wait. Duplicates and _replace- 
ments can also often be secured from these 
dealers at real bargains, and almost any 
library will find it advisable to regularly 
scan the catalogues of a few of them. How- 
ever, it is well to remember that if prices 
are low there is a reason, and no book should 
be bought merely because it is cheap. If a 
cessation of popular demand has thrown the 
balance of an edition on the “remainder” 
market, how about the demand in your 
library? Are you sure you still need the 
book? As to subject books, the appearance 
of a revised edition may cause the older 
editions to be thrown on the market at a 
low price; or the subject matter of the book 
may be out of date or superseded by better 
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books. Especially good judgment is needed 
in buying “bargain” books. 


Tue Puysicat Book 


The final factor for consideration in book 
selection is the physical makeup of the book. 
It can be dealt with here only briefly; for a 
full and excellent discussion, the reader is 
referred to Mr. Drury’s chapter on The 
Physical Book, and also to Miss Haine’s 
chapter on The Physical Aspects of Books, 
and the one on Editions, Series and Trans- 
lations. In buying new books in trade edi- 
tions, the selector has no choice as to paper 
and print, and none as to binding, unless 
she orders them in special bindings as men- 
tioned above. In ordering older books, how- 
ever, every book selector should become 
familiar with the various formats in which 
they may be available. Duplicates and re- 
placements of older fiction still in demand 
may be secured in Grosset reprints, specially 
bound, at about $1.10 per volume, as a rule. 
The Replacement List of Fiction, published 
in 1939 by the A.L.A. is a useful guide to 
the actual practice of selected libraries as to 
titles replaced, with suggested editions. 


There are many inexpensive editions of 
reprints, of both fiction and non-fiction, 
e.g., the Blue Ribbon Books, Star Dollar 
Books, Modern Library, and others, while 
attractive editions of classics, such as the 
Rittenhouse Classics, are excellent books for 
their reasonable price, and are especially 
useful for duplication of children’s books. 


The Catalog of Reprints in Series, 1940, 
is the most complete list of such editions. 
The Wilson Catalogs and the Booklist both 
suggest desirable editions, the latter giving 
frequent lists of new titles added to the best 
reprint editions. 


We find, then, that the problem of selecting 
books for a public library has three main 
factors,—books, readers, and available funds. 
By the use of the best available aids, efficient 
routines, the development of our best judg- 
ment, an ever-growing knowledge of books, 
and acquaintance with the desires and 
needs of our particular communities, we try 
to see that our libraries include the best 
books for our readers that our funds will 


*Available for loan from the Library Division, 


buy. If the result is sometimes less than an 
ideal collection, let us hope that the public 
will grant us the leniency asked for the 
organist in a western town in the well- 
known story,— “Don’t shoot! He’s doing 
his best.” 


Booxs REFERRED TO* 


Amer. Lib. Assoc. Survey of libraries in the 
U.S. A.L.A., 1926-27. 4 vols. $2.00 per 
vol. 

Amer. Lib. Assoc. Replacement list of fic- 

tion. A.L.A., 1939. 2nd ed. $1.00 

Bascom, E. L. Book selection. A.L.A., 1925. 
(Manual of library economy) o.p. 

Bowerman, G. F. Censorship and the public 
library and other papers. Wilson, 1931. 
$1.00 

Drury, F. K. W. Book selection. A.L.A., 
1930. $2.75 

Haines, H. E. Living with books. Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1935. $4.00 

Horton, Marian. Buying list of books for 
small libraries. A.L.A., 1940. $1.35 

Orton, R. M., comp. Catalog of reprints in 
series. Wilson, 1940. $3.50 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries; ed. by 
M. E. Sears & others. Wilson, 1940 

(Service basis price on request) 

Wilson, L. R., ed. Practice of book selection. 

Univ. of Chic. Press, 1940. $2.50 


PERIODICALS 


Book Review Digest. Wilson Co. (Monthly, 
cumulative; some annuals still obtainable. 
Price on request) 

Booklist. A.L.A. $3.00 per year. (Twice 
monthly except in Aug. & Sept.) 

Library Journal. Semi-monthly, $5.00. (In- 
cludes New book survey; also obtainable 
reprinted ) 

New York Herald Tribune. Books. $1.00 
per year. 

New York Times Book Review. $2.00 per 
year. 

Publishers’ Weekly. $3.00 (to small libra- 
ries ) 

Saturday Review of Literature. $4.00 per 
year. 

Wilson Library Bulletin. $1.00 per year. 
(Includes monthly Reader’s Choice of 
new books) 





Building a Useful Book Collection 


FLorENcE D. Love 


Librarian, Faribault Public Library 


The process of building a book collection 
would be relatively simple were it possible 
to follow a pattern, —a system whereby all 
communities of like size would have prac- 
tically the same carefully selected books 
upon their library shelves. Uniformity in 
communities might make such a practice 
possible, but it would most certainly result 
in a dull and unexciting procedure for the 
librarian selecting the books. In fact, this 
could not be called book selection in any 
true sense. Furthermore, all elements of 
surprise and adventure for the borrower 
himself would be obviated. He would know 
to a certainty that every library of approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes, for example, would 
have a set collection of books on science, on 
American history, on music —a collection 
much the same as every other library of 
10,000 volumes. 


This assumption is, of course, highly im- 
practical, in view of the fact that no two 
communities have the same complexion or 
character any more than do two individuals. 
What may be called a well-rounded and 
adequate book collection for one community 
is likely to be entirely insufficient and poorly 
balanced for another. To satisfy the book 
needs of our various localities we must take 
into account the type of people who live 
there, the lines of work they pursue, and 
the books they can be expected to read. A 
basic plan there must be, but flexibility needs 
to be its outstanding characteristic. 


Such flexibility is necessary not only in 
meeting the requirements of all types of 
readers, but in conforming to different cir- 
cumstances and periods of time. Reading 
interests of any one community shift with 
the years. Local situations and national and 
world-wide trends wield an influence. In 
catering to the changing views of its patrons 
the library must keep in step with these 
new interests and regulate its book buying 
accordingly. 


A book collection can be flexible and still 


maintain a proper balance — that is, be rep- 
resentative of all subjects in proportion to 
need and demand. More emphasis can be 
placed upon some subjects than upon others 
at a given time, but none of them should 
occupy the spotlight for long to such a 
degree that all others are neglected and 
allowed to grow stale and out-of-date. 


The present national emergency, with so 
much attention being focused upon our 
defense structure, furnishes an_ excellent 
example of the need for throwing our book 
buying somewhat out of balance tempora- 
rily, in order that we may more nearly meet 
the demand for books in a special field. We 
are told that library budgets are to be scru- 
tinized more carefully than ever in the days 
that are ahead. A wise and well-considered 
use of book funds and definite proof that 
public libraries are “worth their keep” will 
be essential, if they are able to convince their 
public, and especially their city fathers, of 
the necessity for their continued existence. 
Their ability to adapt and build up their 
book stocks on the basis of the book needs 
created by this crisis will be the best argu- 
ment they can offer. 


Books that will promote national defense 
and economic security, books that will give 
instruction in defense trades and occupa- 
tions, and that will furnish a background 
for understanding the events of the day — 
these are some of the subjects upon which 
we can feel justified in spending a large 
proportion of our book money at the present 
time. However, in anticipation of the happy 
day when this emergency will have passed, 
we must take care lest our book purchases 
be made so exclusively within these fields 
that we neglect other subjects too completely. 
We must remember that the reading habits 
of all our borrowers are not changed by this 
situation, and also that too great over- 
emphasis will result in a completely unbal- 
anced book collection, which it will take 
years to restore. 
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Even while acknowledging that a library 
should serve all groups, we are likely to 
think of our public as the actual library 
borrowers, and it is for their tastes and 
interests that we make the most provision 
in building our book collections. Potential 
borrowers, likewise, must not be forgotten. 
Analyze the portion of the population that 
does not use the library regularly, and reach 
some conclusion as to why they do not do so. 
Rounding out the book collection on the 
basis of what their tastes are likely to be 
may serve to attract them and more nearly 
accomplish the library’s function of serving 
every group and interest in the community. 


The fundamental part of a book collection 
is made up of basic or core books. These, 
to some extent, are similar in all libraries. 
Authoritative and standard works in the 
fields of economics, religion, the arts, litera- 
ture—these must be included in any general 
collection. Some are indispensable even to 
the smallest library, and their worth cannot 
be measured by the number of times they 
circulate. When we do have specific requests 
for such books, or the subject-matter that is 
in them, it would be inexcusable if we were 
not able to meet the demand. 


It is when we begin to think of supple- 
mentary books in the various fields that the 
size of the community and of the library, 
the type of community, funds available, and 
other aspects of our particular situation 
become important considerations. After we 
have the “must” books, our book stock 
begins to take on individuality as it is 
molded to conform with the use that is to 
be made of it. In any community there are 
some subjects which are deserving of little 
representation beyond the substantial basic 


books. 


A difference of opinion exists regarding 
the comparative emphasis to be placed upon 
fiction and non-fiction in these days of 
watchful budgeting. Some hold that there 
is little justification for spending any appre- 
ciable share of a limited book fund on cur- 
rent fiction, and unquestionably we should 
use caution in our fiction buying. It is true 
that almost any library could spend an un- 
warranted proportion of its book fund for 


“westerns” and “mysteries” and light ro- 
mances, and still not be satisfying the 
demand. The library’s position as an educa- 
tional institution can easily be threatened by 
unrestrained buying in the field of popular 
fiction. But again we must acknowledge 
that we are not wholly without obligation 
here, if we are to put into practice the theory 
that a well-rounded book collection must be 
representative of the various reading tastes 
in our midst. Moreover, many of our most 
intelligent readers intersperse their reading 
with an occasional “thriller” or light novel 
and would be highly incensed to have this 
liking ignored. It can also be an opening 
wedge to raise reading levels. Borrowers 
who might never be induced to use the 
library, except by the lure of fiction, may 
extend their reading interests, once they have 
the library habit. 


Helen Haines in her Living with Books 
states that “The apologetic attitude so com- 
monly maintained toward the existence and 
reading of novels in public libraries is one 
of the vestigial remains of traditional moral- 
ism. In the present day, with its variety and 
mastery in technique of literary expression 
and its broadening appreciation of literature, 
the only fiction collection that demands 
apology is one in which trivial, inane and 
vulgar books predominate; and librarians 
should be proud of the influences for intelli- 
gence and imagination and sympathy and 
simple pleasure — surely a great gift — that 
they are radiating through fiction.” 


According to Miss Haines, then, our main 
task is to prevent our fiction collections from 
sinking to the low level of the “trivial, inane 
and vulgar.” The problem is complicated 
by the two elements of demand on the part 
of the public and book promotion emanating 
from the publishers. Popular demand is, of 
course, created primarily by the publishers’ 
advertising. So persuasive is this publicity 
that it is difficult to disregard it in book 
selection, even though the book so glowingly 
described may be practically worthless. But 
this is an instance when we must recall 
standards and make our selection on that 
basis for the most part, as we can never hope 
to buy every book that is requested or adver- 
tised, nor would we want them. 
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A representation of standard novels is the 
basis of every fiction collection, and deserves 
the designation, core books, as truly as any 
portion of the general collection. Older 
works of fiction are much simpler to choose 
than the current output. They are tested by 
time and evaluated by authoritative critics. 
Also, there is not the attitude of censorship 
toward novels already accepted as part of 
our literary background that we experience 
in regard to more recent fiction. 


The non-fiction collection performs all of 
the three functions commonly attributed to 
books — to inspire, to inform, to entertain. 
Alertness to popular demand and need and 
a broad general knowledge of what has been 
written and what is being written are pre- 
requisites for the wise selection of these 


books. 


There is no accepted rule for the ratio 
between the various classes, so each library 
must determine what for it constitutes a 
well-balanced and adequate non-fiction col- 
lection. It is asserted that, among basic 
books for the average public library, litera- 
ture, biography and history form a larger 
proportion than do other classes of non- 
fiction. This same situation does not neces- 
sarily hold true regarding current acquisi- 
tions, however. Social science, technical sub- 
jects and the arts, for instance, may be far 
better represented among the newer books — 
a condition regulated both by public demand 
and by the type of new books being pub- 
lished. Buying depends, after all, upon what 
there is to buy, and some years we may find 
little or nothing worth buying on certain 
subjects. Over a period of five or ten years 
there will be a more balanced output and, 
likewise, library acquisitions over this longer 
period can be more representative than dur- 
ing a year’s time. 


The renewing and replacing of books in 
some classes will naturally be much more 
necessary than in others. There are basic 
books on certain subjects which are good 
for all time, but scientific and technical 
books are typical of those which are entirely 
outmoded after a while, and need constant 
weeding and rebuilding with new editions 
and fresh treatment of old subjects, as well 


as with books on entirely new trends. A 
critical look at what is already on our non- 
fiction shelves is as important as any con- 
sideration of what is going to be put there. 


The library’s responsibility in providing 
books for children is one against which 
there can be no argument. An intelligent 
and discriminating reading public for the 
future is assured, if this responsibility toward 
the children of today is fully met. Attractive 
editions of well-loved classics for children 
and the best of the great wealth of newer 
books are to be considered. Fortunately there 
is less complication in selecting children’s 
books for their merit than is true of books 
for adults, where the clamor for best-sellers 
is ever with us. Very seldom is there a 
demand for a juvenile book before it is on 
the shelf. After it is put there and proves 
its popularity, the demand is created on the 
basis of the book’s appeal rather than by an 
enterprising publisher’s salesmanship. 


With children’s books, representation of 
all subjects is not the only qualification for 
a well-rounded collection. The age range 
of the children and books that will have 
appeal for the various ages must be kept in 
mind always. Picture books, of which there 
are such beautiful ones, are the first lure we 
offer the child, and no library ever seems to 
be over-stocked. Artistry, good writing and, 
above all, the interest they will have for the 
child enter into the selection of children’s 


books. 


The attention that is now being directed 
toward reading for teen-age young people 
is a most significant and salutary trend. 
Books to serve this group need to be selected 
with a knowledge of what these young 
people are thinking and doing. Perhaps no 
other age group offers as much of a prob- 
lem, and at the same time as much of an 
opportunity, in finding the right books for 
their use. 


Reference books compose a valuable part 
of the library’s resources. Usually they are 
expensive, and no library can afford too 
many; neither can any library afford to be 
without such of them as will make quick 
and efficient reference service possible. Such 


books as “Who’s Who, World Almanac, 
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Granger’s Index to Poetry and Recitations, 
dictionaries, general and specialized encyclo- 
pedias — these and many others are inval- 
uable when we need their help. There are 
occasions when any amount of long authori- 
tative treaties will take second place, as com- 
pared to some such compilation of facts as 
the Legislative Manual or the Congressional 
Directory. Here again we have the opportu- 
nity of interesting those people who may not 
ordinarily use the library. A satisfactory 
answer to a reference question may insure 
the confidence of the inquirer in library 
service for all time. The right book will 
enable us to give the right answer. 


Ready reference questions are not the only 
ones for which we must be prepared. Refer- 
ence books to assist patrons engaged in more 
exhaustive research must be on our shelves. 
Considered in one sense, any book in the 
library can properly be said to be a reference 
book and of potential use in giving reference 
assistance. However, the permanent refer- 
ence collection should be of such a nature 
that it is more or less self-sufficient, for we 
naturally expect circulating books to circu- 
late and have no assurance of finding them 
on the shelves at any given time. It is neces- 
sary that the reference collection be broad 
in its scope and varied in its representation 
of subjects. The extent to which a reference 
department can contain other than formal 
reference books depends upon the size of 
library. There are many books so compre- 
hensive, accurate and well-indexed that they 
can logically be included in a reference 
department, even though they are not refer- 
ence books in the sense of being arranged 
for the quick finding of specific information, 
as opposed to consecutive reading. 


In no department of the library is it more 
necessary to keep up to date than in the 
reference department. Reference books must 





w 


not only be accurate but, in many cases, 
recent; accordingly, systematic replacing of 
old editions with new ones is essential. 


Very properly the periodical collection is 
a part of the library’s reference equipment. 
Current magazines for which the library 
subscribes should include those most useful 
in reference work. The decision as to which 
ones are to be bound should rest upon 
whether the material is of permanent value 
and, of course, whether the magazine is 
indexed in any of the periodical indexes 
received by the library. 


Local material needs to be accumulated 
at every opportunity. A local history collec- 
tion cannot be assembled on short notice, 
and it is only by saving this material through 
the years that we can preserve the records 
of the present for a future time. Files of 
local newspapers are naturally the best source 
for local information and should unques- 
tionably be bound and preserved with the 
utmost care. 


The small library must exercise caution 
in its selection of public documents (federal, 
state and local) and secure only those which 
meet its needs. This is no reflection upon 
the worth of such authoritative material, but 
too large a collection will be unwieldy and 
impractical, whereas a selected group of 
documents suited to a particular library will 
be invaluable. 


This discussion of a satisfactory book col- 
lection for a library may well end with the 
simple reflection that the whole intent of 
building such a collection is to supply people 
with books—not just any books — but 
books that will be the right ones for them. 
How can we, as librarians, perform our task 
well unless we read and know books our- 
selves? No mere theories concerning book 
selection can make up for the lack of this 
essential requirement. 











Pamphlets in the Book Collection 
Marie D. Peck 


Reference Librarian, Library Division 


An article on pamphlets in an issue of 
Minnesota Lisraries devoted to the discus- 
sion of books and the library needs no justi- 
fication for any librarian who has regularly 
purchased and used pamphlets as a part of 
the book collection. Confirmed users of the 
penny postal and ten cents in stamps meth- 
ods of relieving the strain on the library 
budgets are now more than ever grateful 
for these inexpensive little books, for they 
have many other virtues beside that of low 
cost. In these days when each hourly radio 
news bulletin contains some event of im- 
portance which has occurred since the last 
report, and when the rate of scientific and 
technical progress has been so enormously 
accelerated, pamphlets, which can be got out 
quickly and inexpensively, are the answer 
to the demand for new, fresh material that 
can be discarded without qualm when it has 
served its purpose. The writer of a pamphlet 
is ordinarily compelled by space limitation 
to be concise, direct, and factual; therefore 
the library patron who wants to acquire 
information easily and quickly will often 
be best served by one or two pamphlets. It 
is occasionally true, too, that information on 
a given subject is to be had only in pamphlet 
form. 


Because of these obvious advantages, it is 
surely worth while for all librarians to con- 
sider the desirability of purchasing pam- 
phlets to supplement their book collections. 


The Library Division, both because of its 
belief in the usefulness of pamphlets and 
because of the fact that it, too, has its budget 
problems, has adopted a policy of acquiring, 
lending, and publicizing this type of mate- 
rial in connection with its extensive loan 
service to borrowers everywhere in the state. 
It has established a routine for the acquisi- 
tion of free and inexpensive material. All 
lists of such material which appear in pro- 
fessional, trade, and government publica- 
tions are checked regularly and carefully 
and, in addition, the Division makes a prac- 





tice of searching cumulated lists such as the 
Vertical File Service Catalog and the List of 
available publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of agriculture when it is discovered 
that material is needed on a_ particular 
subject. 

As all who have borrowed from the 
Library Division know, a request for mate- 
rial on any subject is often filled with pam- 
phlets alone, or with pamphlets in addition 
to books. One very important step in the 
process of answering most subject requests 
is to search the vertical file for pamphlets 
which partially or wholly fill the need. The 
number of requests which can be answered 
in this way is astonishingly large. The 
perennial demand for material for club 
papers is met in part with pamphlets. Par- 
ticularly valuable are those which publishing 
houses put out giving biographical details 
about living authors. These are almost 
always to be had gratis, and, it is felt, are 
often of more real service to the busy club- 
woman than a full-length biography, even 
if one exists, which is not usually the case. 
Another field which is being covered well 
by pamphlets is that of Latin America and 
our relations with it. The Foreign Policy 
Association’s Headline Books on this subject 
are mines of succinct and easily assimilable 
information. There are many sources of 
pamphlets of the “how to do” variety, from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Farmer’s Bulletins on sheep-raising and 
seed-marketing to the Leisure League’s in- 
valuable booklets on various hobbies and 
avocations. The trend in school curricula 
toward emphasis on the world around the 
pupil rather than on the events of the past 
is reflected in the demands made upon the 
library, as we all know, and the alert libra- 
rian can meet these demands surprisingly 
well by the addition of pamphlets to the 
collection. Business organizations publish 
booklets which describe their products and 
manufacturing processes, and the demand 
for “something on cotton” or chocolate, or 
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watches, or newspaper making, can be met 
easily by producing a pamphlet on that sub- 
ject. The present large and increasing need 
for material on national defense may be 
filled in large part by booklets. Indeed, the 
librarian will do well to acquire most of the 
material in this field in pamphlet form, as it 
is still a protean subject, changing with the 
course of events and with the popular atti- 
tude toward those events. One of the pam- 
phlet’s chief virtues shows up particularly 
well in this field: on subjects over which 
there is a wide diversion of public opinion 
it is possible to acquire many pamphlets on 
all sides of the subject for the price of a book 
with one viewpoint only. Moreover, even in 
fields in which there is much less contro- 
versy, public thinking and discussion will 
surely often be more stimulated and profit- 
able if Mr. Jones, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Brown, 
and Mrs. Black are simultaneously reading 
and talking about thoughtful, well-written 
pamphlets than if Mr. Brown and Mesdames 
Smith and Black must wait for Mr. Jones to 
finish the one book which the library has 
on the subject. 


The foregoing remarks are based upon 
two assumptions: first, that a library is, or 
should be, a source of reliable information 
for all the members of the community it 
serves; second, that the limited library budget 
is so nearly universal that every librarian 
must exert her ingenuity and resourcefulness 
to the utmost to supply this information 
with the means at hand. Pamphlets are not 
the panacea for all the library’s ills, but if 
they are judiciously chosen and regularly 
circulated, they can do a great deal toward 
supporting a small book collection. Once 
the pamphlet habit is acquired by both the 
library and its patrons, it-will prove its use- 
fulness many times over during each library 


day. 


Here are some lists which will repay regu- 
lar and careful checking: 


Minnesota Libraries carries in every issue 
lists of miscellaneous pamphlets, and fre- 
quently lists recent government docu- 
ments. These are chosen with the needs 
of the small library in mind. 


The Booklist in almost every issue publishes 
an annotated list of “Free and inexpensive 
material” or “U. S. public documents.” 
Frequently information about pamphlets 
of especial interest is printed as a separate 
news note. 


The Publishers’ Weekly lists below the line 
on the pages of its regular list of publica- 
tions “pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest.” It also compiles 
selected lists of pamphlets from time to 
time. 


The Library Journal frequently contains a 
section of “Printed material available .. . 
free or for a small charge.” 


Weekly list of selected United States govern- 
ment publications will be sent free upon 
request made to the Superintendent of 
documents, Government printing office, 
Washington, D. C. The Weekly list con- 
tains information on the more popular 
and less expensive pamphlets issued by 
the government, with directions for order- 
ing them. 


Price lists of government publications are 
issued free by the Superintendent of docu- 
ments, Government printing office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. They describe each avail- 
able book or pamphlet and embrace cur- 
rent topics, such as Laws, Indians, Foods 
and cooking, Farm management, Health. 
They are brought up to date frequently, 
the new issues being sent as they appear 
to those on the mailing list. They contain 
full directions on how to order the pam- 


phlets. 


It will also be found helpful to acquire 
lists of publications of government agencies 
which publish material on subjects popular 
in the library. A few such lists are: 


List of available publications of the United 
States Department of agriculture. Free 
from the department. 


Publications of the Office of education, 1910- 
1936. Supplemented by [The same], 1930- 
1939. Free from the office. 


Publications of the Department of labor. 
Free from the department. 











The Care and Preservation of Books 


CrarrE W. MappEen 
Librarian, Crookston Public Library 


The profession of librarian, like all others, 
requires its quota of drudgery. No honest 
librarian will think of mending as anything 
but drudgery. Although she may gather 
inspiration from the vision of herself holding 
an intellectual torch before the community, 
and find her reward in the eyes of a small 
child clutching a story-book hard against a 
torn sweater, she knows that there is no 
mental or emotional lift to sorting and 
mending grubby old books. 


But she also knows that the care and pres- 
ervation of the volumes in her library is 
necessary to the efficiency of the institution. 
If she is wise, she accepts the drudgery and 
goes about learning the best procedures. She 
knows that the proper care of books is not 
only a matter of minor neatness, but that it 
also bears a direct relationship to the two 
major functions of all public libraries: to 
circulate the greatest possible number of 
books among the public, at the least possible 
cost to the taxpayers. 


Clean books also exercise a secondary edu- 
cational influence in the community. The 
mere fact of clean, cared-for books teaches 
children and many adults a deeper respect 
for books, as the vessels of knowledge, and 
as products of craftsmanship of both esthetic 
and intrinsic value. 


The financial reason for mending is obvi- 
ous. A tear mended is a page saved, a loose 
page fastened is a volume saved, and a vol- 
ume saved buys a new book for clamoring 
readers. 


Regarding the all-important figures of cir- 
culation, it is easy to see how well-groomed 
books attract more borrowers, and how a 
glutted mending room chokes circulation. 
Books stacked in the mending room are 
dead stock, of no use to anyone. 


The care of a book should begin at the 
moment it is unpacked. First, it should be 
opened correctly to insure longer life. Then 
it must be numbered neatly to give the 


shelves straight rows of legible labels. The 
number may be printed on the book in black 
or white ink, with a good stub pen or an 
electric stylus. Use a marker to place the 
label on the back of the book, and make the 


letters even in size and style. 


If pen and ink is used, cover the label 
with white shellac or other varnish. If the 
binding is light-colored and easily soiled, 
varnish the entire cover. Many librarians 
varnish all their books to preserve the bind- 
ing cloth and make them easier to clean. 


In processing a book, be sure to cut out 
the jacket blurb and paste it on the inside of 
the front cover. If the cover is lined with a 
map or a picture, paste the blurb on the 
flyleaf. This takes very little time and helps 
borrowers to make their own selections. 


Placing the book on the shelf requires 
care and planning. Shelves should be wide 
enough to allow at least three inches of space 
for free circulation of air between the books. 
Too tight shelving injures the binding. Too 
loose shelving, so that volumes slant and 
lean against each other, loosens the sewing 
and weakens the back. Never set a book on 
its front edge, for the weight of the paper 
will pull the hinge and weaken it. 


Excessive heat, dampness and lack of ven- 
tilation are, all three, hard on books. The 
Bureau of Standard Research shows that 
45°% relative humidity, and a swing between 
70 degrees in winter and 85 degrees in sum- 
mer are the ideal atmospheric conditions for 
books as for human beings. In Minnesota 
the humidity in steamheated buildings drops 
far below 45°. Librarians should advise 
their boards of the wisdom of providing 
some kind of mechanical humidification for 
the preservation of their books. 


Frequent dusting with a clean cloth or a 
vacuum cleaner is necessary. Dusty books 
are disagreeable to handle, and stacks of 
them cause that peculiar dry musty odor that 
so many persons associate with libraries. 
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Soiled covers may be washed with Ivory 
soap and water to which has been added a 
small amount of ammonia, and then shel- 
lacked. Grubby or finger-marked pages may 
be cleaned with art gum, ink eraser, or even 
soap and water, used carefully. Soil on the 
edge of leaves can be removed with sand- 
paper. 

All books should be inspected for mend- 
ing when they are checked in from circula- 
tion, and whenever the shelves are read or 
dusted. Loose leaves, ragged margins, rum- 
pled and dog-eared pages and weakened 
joints or hinges must be repaired at once to 
save the book from the discard. 


In the workroom, books should be divided 
into three groups: those to be mended, those 
to be rebound and those to be discarded. 
The problem of deciding when to mend, 
when to discard, and when to rebind is a 
very important one, which, if wisely deter- 
mined, can mean a great saving to the 
library. 


Overmending books that should be re- 
bound is wasteful. Those with torn or loose 
pages, or those needing new backs or hinges 
can be mended successfully. If a book is in 
good condition except for a few missing 
pages, these may be typewritten and tipped in. 
In selecting books for rebinding, consider, 
first, whether the book is valuable enough 
or popular enough to justify the cost; 
second, whether the physical condition of 
the volume warrants it. Books needing new 
cases, and those with broken sewing, but no 
missing pages should be rebound. But books 
that can be replaced with a new copy at a 
lower cost than the price of rebinding should 


be discarded. 


Some librarians prefer to buy all children’s 
books and popular adult books in re-enforced 
binding at the outset, to eliminate the need 
to rebind later. But if patrons demand the 
new titles promptly, the delay in delivery 
of re-enforced bindings may be awkward. 
The kind of usage the books get is the 
determining factor. If the educational level 
of the community is fairly high, publisher’s 
bindings will last a long time; if it is low, 
the special library binding is more economi- 
cal in the long run. 


In choosing magazines to be bound, select 
only those of permanent value to the refer- 
ence shelves. In a small library with a lim- 
ited budget, it is not necessary to bind any 
magazines. Small vertical filing cases that 
hold completed magazine volumes may be 
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these accumulate, the older numbers may be 
discarded and the newer issues substituted, 
so that the only expense is the original cost 
of the boxes. 


Formerly the choice of a binder was a 
probiem. But now, through the cooperation 
of the Library Binding Institute and the 
American Library Association, the Class A 
Library Binding and Certification Plan has 
been developed. By making use of this free 
binding examination service, every librarian 
can be assured of receiving Class A work 
at fair prices. The service is free to all libra- 
rians, with no restrictions on the number of 
volumes which may be sent for examina- 
tion, or the number of times the service may 


be used. 


The best time to check books for mend- 
ing, rebinding and discarding is during 
inventory. The thorough librarian takes 
inventory every year, at the time when cir- 
culation is lightest and the greatest number 
of books are on the shelves. Inventory is 
the time, also, to rid the shelves of obsoles- 
cent, dead and worthless material. Small 
libraries cannot afford shelf room for dead 
volumes. Out-of-date science, technical and 
health books, as well as ancient popular 
novels and juveniles, antedated encyclope- 
dias and poorly printed classics are valuable 
only as historical material. Juveniles should 
be checked against the Children’s Catalog or 
some other dependable list. Many of the 
older juveniles are distinctly detrimental to 
young minds. 


The purpose of all this vigilance and 
work, in the care and preservation of books, 
is to achieve the highest possible standard 
of efficiency for the library, so that we may 
give the most possible pleasure to the great- 
est number of patrons, through books. 


Drudgery? Yes. But the goal is worth 
the effort. 





Books Thru Inter-Library Loan 


ELEANOR Davis 


Librarian, Library Division 


The establishment of an inter-library loan 
system to equalize book service to all Minne- 
sotans has been under discussion for some 
time. The librarians of the two large cities, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, have been par- 
ticularly interested in working out such a 
plan because of the many requests they 
receive from all parts of the state. People 
living in areas with no library service, or in 
communities whose small local libraries can- 
not meet their special needs, naturally turn 
to these large libraries which between them 
have nearly half the public library books of 
the state. These Twin City libraries wish 
to be generous, but since they are supported 
by local taxes for the use of their local resi- 
dents, they cannot serve other areas. 


They must, therefore, refer such outside 
requests to the Library Division of the State 
Department of Education, the state-tax sup- 
ported agency established to give this book 
service to Minnesota residents. But its utterly 
inadequate book appropriation is unequal to 
the task. Unable to increase the size of its 
book stock under this handicap, the Library 
Division has attempted to build a basic col- 
lection of the few most valuable works in 
each field. Even so, it has only one book to 
every thirty in the Twin City libraries. Such 
a small collection cannot possibly meet all 
the demands upon it. A record kept for two 
years ending December, 1940, shows approx- 
imately 7,000 titles requested but not in its 
library, a large proportion of them useful 
works needed by Minnesota readers for 
information more than for recreation. Since 
the Library Division had no funds to pur- 
chase these books it could do nothing fur- 
ther. With no inter-library loan system or 
other understanding in effect, it could not 
pass its obligation on to other libraries. 


During one of the discussions of the inter- 
library loan problem, Mr. Carl Vitz, Libra- 
rian of the Minneapolis Public Library, made 
the pertinent suggestion that the problem be 
worked out on the basis of a service fee to 





recompense the lending library for the time 
and money involved. 


This suggestion formed the basis of his 
paper, Inter-Library Loans in Minnesota, 
which he presented at the October, 1940, 
conference of the Minnesota Library Asso- 
ciation. A discussion followed the reading 
of this paper and a committee was set up to 
study the problem. It was published in the 
March, 1941, issue of Minnesota Lrprarigs. 
Since it covers the subject completely and 
adequately it should be read in full. 


In this paper Mr. Vitz discusses the need 
of a satisfactory inter-library loan service, 
describes the difficulties encountered and 
proposes a solution. The Minneapolis Public 
Library will cooperate with the Library 
Division by filling requests on the basis of 
a service charge of 25c for the first book and 
1oc for each additional book in any one 
lending transaction, plus transportation both 
ways. This service charge is a transaction 
between the Minneapolis Public Library and 
the borrower. This plan supplements, but 
in no way supplants, the service of the 
Library Division which continues to be, as 
in the past, the central lending agency 
which sends its own books without charge 
through the state. 


Following the publication of this article, 
a meeting was called in Minneapolis which 
was attended by Mr. Vitz, by Mr. Zimmer- 
man of the Library Division, and by repre- 
sentatives of the St. Paul Public and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota libraries. 


The St. Paul Public Library agreed to 
cooperate with the Minneapolis Library in 
this plan. The University of Minnesota 
Library will send only material not available 
elsewhere in the Twin Cities and not needed 
at the time by the faculty and students of 
the University. It will lend only to libra- 
ries, not to individuals. The point was made 
that the University Library will continue to 
deal directly with other college libraries as 
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in the past, since college libraries are entirely 
outside the scope of this plan. 


The plan as outlined by Mr. Vitz was 
adopted with only one change: In the next 
to last paragraph of his article he states that, 
“requests would either be relayed by the 
Library Division or the requesting library 
should, when writing, indicate that the 
Library Division is not able to supply.” To 
avoid confusion, this has been changed to 
read: All requests must be sent to the 
Library Division which will act as a clearing 
house for all inter-library loan requests from 
Minnesota public libraries outside of the 
metropolitan area or from individuals in 
areas not covered by public library service; 
the Library Division will relay requests to 
one of the Twin City libraries in case it 
cannot fill them from its own book collection. 





An outline of procedure to be followed 
by the borrowing library, the Library Divi- 
sion and the lending library was approved, 
and the inter-library loan plan went into 
effect April 1. At this time the Library Divi- 
sion sent a form letter to public libraries of 
the state giving an outline of the procedure 
as it affects them. A summary of this pro- 
cedure follows. 


Book requests from borrowers living in 
areas served by public libraries must come 
through the local library, which assumes 
responsibility for all books sent to it. How- 
ever, 41°% of the people of Minnesota live 
in areas without public library service. These 
persons write directly to the Library Divi- 
sion and are individually responsible for 
books sent them. 


Books properly coming within the scope 
of inter-library loan include titles unavailable 
locally or from the Library Division. It does 
not include periodicals or books primarily 
of popular appeal such as recent titles in 
demand everywhere. 


The period of loan is two weeks from date 
| of receipt by the borrower, except as other- 
wise specified in individual cases. 


The cost of the loan to the borrower is a 
service charge of 25c for the first book or 
unit and roc for each additional book or 
unit in the same lending transaction, plus 








transportation both ways. In some cases 
there may also be insurance or a small 
reserve fee. 


The library, or individual, receiving mate- 
rial through inter-library loan assumes the 
following obligations to the lending library: 


Responsibility for care and safety of mate- 
rial, and payment for any damage or loss 
at a cost to be determined by the lending 
library. 


Return of each book to the lending library 
on or before the date due. 


Return of material as carefully wrapped 
as when sent, and in the same manner as 
sent, either parcel post, insured parcel post 
or express. 


Payment of service charge to the lending 
library as given on statement accompanying 
the loan. 


Failure to observe these obligations will be 
considered sufficient reason by the Twin City 
libraries for declining to lend in the future. 


he library, or individual, should furnish 
as complete information as possible about 
the subject wanted; or, in case of a title 
request, author’s full name, complete title, 
date and place of publication when known 
and edition when a specific edition is wanted. 
When he wishes material on inter-library 
loan he is to mark his request: sECURE FROM 
ANOTHER LIBRARY WHEN NOT IN YOUR COL- 
LECTION. 


When requests are so marked, the Library 
Division sends the material free of charge if 
it has it. If not, it relays the request to one 
of the Twin City libraries. 


If a Twin City library has the material, it 
sends directly to the public library, or indi- 
vidual, indicating date due and attaching 
statement of the service charge. It may also 
send a return postal for report on receipt. 


The borrowing library lends to the reader 
for two weeks and may collect the service 
charge from him when he takes or returns 
the book, or may itself pay this charge at 
its own option. The return of the book to 
the lending library completes the transaction. 


If a Twin City library does not have the 
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material it notifies the Library Division, 
which then tries to secure it from a second 
library. If none of the three libraries has it, 
or can lend it, the Library Division reports 
failure to the library or person who has 
made the request. When books are seriously 
needed, an effort will be made to borrow 
from the Library of Congress. In the future 
it is hoped that a plan may be worked out 
to have other libraries of the state participate 
in this program. With this in mind, the 
Library Division is making a study of special 


collections, especially the foreign language 
books in the public libraries of the state. 


A union catalog of these books would 
facilitate their use in inter-library loan. 


This inter-library loan plan is a step to- 
ward equalization of book service for all 
readers in the state. Its success will depend 
largely on the use made of it by librarians 
of the public libraries of the state whenever 
their readers need material not otherwise 
obtainable. 


A. L. A. Committee Members in Minnesota 


Ersted, Ruth M. 
Foley, Mrs. Marie R.......... 


Greer, Margaret R 


Hall, Ruth M. 
Heenan, Mary J. 
Jones, Perrie 


P. L., Minneapolis.. 


Methven, Mildred L...............Div. of Public Institutions, St. Paul 


Moon, Amy C... cde» Ling St. POS.. 


Morey, Jane P. L., Duluth 


Noggle, Wave L................006 Jr. College Library, Virginia 
Univ. of Minn. L., Minneapolis 
....St. Paul Seminary L., St. Paul 


Russell, Harold G. 
Shanahan, Rev. Thos. J. 


Shove, Raymond H 
Smith, Dora V. 
Smith, Jean G. 


Starr, Augusta 
Vitz, Carl . 


Wallace, Ruth 


Walter, Frank K 


Zimmerman, Lee F............... State Dept. of Educ., St. Paul 


Lstsseseeseeeseotate Dept. of Educ., St. Paul... 
...Gillette State Hospital, St. Paul 
Board of Education, Minneapolis 


State School for the Blind, Faribault i 
a ee | ee 


Univ. of Minn. L., Minneapolis 
...Univ. ot Minn. L., Minneapolis 


Sumner Br. P. L., Minneapolis.............. 


Hosmer Br. P. L., Minneapolis.............. 


P. L., Minneapolis............. 


renee 3 P. L., Minneapollis............. 


Univ. of Minn. L., Minneapolis......... 


....Membership—Minnesota Rep. 

....Hospital Libraries 

...Library Service to Children and Young 
People and also Subcommittee on 
Young People’s Reading and School 
Libraries 

....Membership—Minneapolis Rep. 

..Work with Blind 


an, Ree Library Cooperation with Latin America 


—Advisory Committee 
...Institution Libraries, Chairman 
Mere: Library Terminology Editorial—Sub- 
committee to Prepare Code for Filing 
Catalog Cards 
..Library Action 
.Junior College Terminal Education 
...Public Documents 
Relations between National Library As- 
sociations—Catholic Library Assn. 
Representative 
Book Buying 
....Books for Sr. High School Libraries— 
National Council of Teachers of 
English Representative 
..Library Cooperation with Latin America 
—Advisory Committee 
Friends of Libraries 
..Executive Board, Federal Relations, 
Library Architecture and Building 
Planning—Chairman. National De- 
fense Activities and Libraries 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision—Ad- 
visory Committee 
Library Architecture and _ Building 
Planning—Subcommittee on College 
and Univ. Lib. Bldgs. Bibliography 
Bookbinding, Chairman. 
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Report on Activities 


In keeping with efforts during the past few years to strengthen and revitalize the 
Minnesota Library Association, a code for committee procedure is now being prepared by 
Miss Eileen Thornton, the First Vice President. Such a statement of committee duties and 
responsibilities should help to give greater continuity and value to the work of our com- 
mittees. Each year the personnel of most committees has been completely changed with 
the result that the new members experience a period of uncertainty as to their specific 
functions. There has also been a feeling that the duties of certain committees overlap and 
that there is a consequent duplication of effort. Correspondence with other state library 
associations indicates that this is a problem common to all although apparently only one, 
the New Jersey Library Association, has prepared such a code. 


Plans for the 49th Annual Meeting were discussed at a meeting of the Council on 
April 8. The Conference will be held in St. Cloud from October 2 to 4. It is not too late 
to send in your suggestions for the program. If there is any important professional problem 
which you think should receive consideration at this meeting, be sure to write to Miss 
Florence D. Love, the President. Further details of this meeting and the program will 
appear in the September issue of this publication. 


The voluntary certification program, delayed for nearly two years by difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Board in interpreting some of the rules, is now underway again. If you have 
not received a certificate, even if you submitted an application, you are urged to fill out a 
new blank to bring your record up to date. Application blanks are available by writing to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, c/o Minneapolis Public Library. Miss Lillian Reinholdson, of the 
St. Paul Public Library, has been appointed to fill out the unexpired term on the Voluntary 
Certification Board of Mrs. Mildred Ostvold who has left Minnesota. Application blanks 
for certification should be sent to Miss Reinholdson. 


The membership has now reached the highest point in the history of the Association — 
455 individual members and 47 institutional members. In preparation for the 5oth anni- 
versary of the Association next year, a directory of members whose dues were paid before 
September 1 will be issued for distribution at the annual meeting. This will be the first 
published list of Minnesota librarians. It will be the basis for a printed handbook which, 
it is hoped, will be published next year. Will your name be in this directory of members? 
Have you paid your dues this year? 


A brochure showing the status of library service in Minnesota will be published by the 
Association within the next month or two. The publication of ten thousand copies of this 
brochure was authorized by the Executive Board at a recent meeting. This careful analysis 
of the Minnesota library situation was prepared by the Library Division. It presents a 
graphic picture of the unequal distribution of library service, showing by means of picto- 
graphs, that more than one million people in rural areas are completely without library 
service. The brochure will be given wide distribution through the Association and the 
Library Division to legislators, educators, county officials, club members and other indi- 
viduals who should be made aware of the situation. It will be an effective means of focusing 
state-wide attention on the deplorable lack of library service in the rural areas. — JosepH T. 
WHEELER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Planning Committee 


As indicated by the list of members printed in Minnesota Lrprartes, March, 1941, 
p. 144, the Planning Committee was reorganized and enlarged to include representatives 
of various types of library work. 


Two meetings of the committee have been held. At the first meeting, December 2oth, 
it was agreed that a restatement of objectives was needed in view of changing conditions 
and sub-committees were appointed as follows: Large libraries, Miss Jones, Mr. Vitz, Miss 
Morey; Small libraries, Miss Lindner, Mrs. McKenzie, Miss Steiner, Mrs. Rosebrock; 
County libraries, Miss Berry, Miss Hanson, Miss Lindner; Work with children and young 
people, Miss Herrmann, Miss Bjornson; College libraries, Mr. Vance; Institutional and 
Hospital libraries, Miss Methven; Special libraries, Miss Ware. 


The objectives of the new committee on Public Relations were presented by Miss 
Morey, chairman. The function of this committee is to make contacts with other groups 
and organizations, to see that libraries are represented at meetings of these groups, and 
contacts established which will lay ground-work for interest in the legislative program 
another year. 


At the meeting March 22nd, tentative reports on objectives were presented by the 
sub-chairmen and it was suggested that each sub-chairman should include in his report a 
general statement of Aims, Finance, Personnel, Books, Services and Use. These outlines 
will be coordinated into a final report to be presented at the annual meeting in October. 


Continuing its support of the program of the Library Division, the committee re- 
affirms its interest in the WPA Library Extension projects, especially commending the 
excellent program of publicity and the organization of citizens’ committees. 


The statement of policy on National Defense and the Library adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council at the midwinter meeting, published in Minnesota Liprartes, March, p. 133, 
was endorsed as expressing the challenge of the present situation to hold fast to our 
fundamental purposes, and 


(1) To continue the campaign for the extension and betterment of libraries, with 
local, state and national support. 


This includes adequate support of the Library Division, with an increased book 
budget to meet the demands of the present crisis, and the continuance of the excellent 
quarterly, Minnesota Liprarics. 


(2) To inaugurate a positive program of stimulation and leadership, to promote the 
reading of thought-provoking books on socially significant questions, on all aspects of 
current problems and their historical antecedents. 


(3) To urge every library and library agency in Minnesota to make its books and 
services contribute in all possible ways to the preservation and improvement of the 
democratic way of life-—Ctara F. Batpwin, Chairman. 


ay 
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County Library Associations of two counties in which WPA County Library demon- 
strations have been conducted held straw votes on the question “Shall the Board of 
Commissioners establish a County Library by levying a one mill tax on all taxable 
property not already taxed for library purposes?” at the annual township elections in March. 


Such votes were conducted in Goodhue and Mower Counties. In Goodhue, the 
demonstration began operation in June, 1939, and included 20 book stations with head- 
quarters in the Red Wing Public Library. In Mower County, first demonstration stations 
opened in March, 1939, and totaled 13 at their peak with headquarters at the Rose Creek 
station. In both counties, the library measure was defeated by a decisive majority. 


In neither case does the County Association, which sponsors the demonstration, 
believe that the defeat through the straw vote indicates a complete lack of desire for library 
service, but rather a lack of information on the subject. It is pointed out that only rural 
people and those in unincorporated communities may vote at township elections, while, 
due to the limits of the county library demonstration, residents of communities with book 
stations, actually benefit most by the library demonstration, whereas rural areas would 
only get their full share of service if a permanent county library were established. It was 
also considered that any tax lacks appeal at this time when national defense taxes are 
foremost in the mind of the taxpayer, even though to the thinking person, library service 
is an important phase of national defense. 


A letter to local directors who have sponsored the County Library demonstration in 
Goodhue County from Mrs. Willis Sawyer, secretary-treasurer of the County Association, 
indicates the attitude of that group. In part the letter reads: 


“At a recent meeting of the Goodhue County Library Association, it was decided that 
the WPA County Library Demonstration had served its purpose in showing the people 
of Goodhue County how a county library system operates. . . . Since there seemed a lack 
of interest in some sections of the county, the books will be withdrawn at once so that 
they may be used in other counties that are interested in helping themselves to permanent 
county library service. . . . If your community is desirous of contracting for service (with 
the Red Wing Public Library) the Demonstration books will be available for a month 
until a contract can be worked out. . . . We do not feel that the Demonstration has been 
a failure but are confident that the future will prove that we have found the way to 
permanent county-wide library service.” 


Increased interest in the county library demonstration was noted in Mower County 
following the defeat of the measure in the straw vote, according to Mrs. L. M. Adelmann, 
president of the Mower County Association. This interest was exhibited by increased 
circulation of books at the book stations, increased attendance at Association meetings, 
and comments expressing the need for county library service received from many sources. 
The opinion of the Association was expressed by Mrs. Adelmann: “While the results of 
the straw vote were disappointing, I am not at all discouraged. As good a cause as a 
county library cannot be ‘downed.’ . . . I had not expected a majority vote and I believe 
that we have accomplished what we wanted—folks talking and thinking about a county 
library. I know that in the long run a permanent county library will become a reality.” 
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Twin City Library Club Dinner 
The Twin City Library Club held its 


spring meeting in the Junior Ball Room of 
the new Coffman Memorial Union building 
on the campus of the University, Monday 
evening, April 7. There were 150 present 
at the dinner. Raymond Shove, president of 
the club, presided and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Sigmund Skard, 
formerly librarian of the Royal Society of 
Arts and Letters, Trondheim, Norway. Dr. 
Skard, who is in the United States for a year 
as consultant in Norwegian Literature of 
the Library of Congress, spoke on Life in 
Norway under the Nazis. 


A Clarification 


A statement of mine in a recent article on 
the college library situation in Minnesota 
seems not to have been clear. I spoke of the 
pooling of resources of several denomina- 
tions in connection with Carleton College. 
Apparently this gave the impression that I 
meant that several actually established col- 
leges had pooled their library resources. 
President Cowling writes me that no books, 
equipment or library funds as such have 
ever been received in this way. The follow- 
in quotation from a recent letter of his, I 
think, is an admirable statement of the case 
and brings out clearly what I meant, the 
pooling of general resources which ought to 
act favorably on the library as well as on 
other parts of the college, even though not 
directly. 


“Carleton was established in 1866 by the 
Congregational Conference of Minnesota. In 
1914 we established cooperative relations 
with the Northern Baptist Convention and 
later with the two Episcopal dioceses of 
Minnesota. In 1920, the Baptist denomina- 
tion contributed about $220,000 toward the 
College out of denominational funds. The 
Episcopal Church, as such, has not made 
any denominational gift. On the other hand, 
many of the most important gifts which 








have come to the College in recent years 
have been from Episcopalians. 


“The program of denominational cooper- 
ation which these relationships represent is 
one of the most interesting features of our 
work at Carleton and one which, I believe, 
could be used to great advantage in many 
other sections of the country. However, the 
arrangement does not and has never in- 
volved the combining of any other school or 
college with Carleton.”—Franx K. Water. 


Mrs. Harvey W. Bertelsen 


Mrs. Harvey W. Bertelsen, for many years 
trustee of the Fergus Falls Public Library, 
died in March after a long illness. Mrs. 
Bertelsen was president of the Minnesota 
Library Association in 1927-28, presiding at 
the joint meeting with the North Dakota 
Library Association in Moorhead and Fargo 
in 1928. Her dynamic personality, loyal 
friendship, and vigorous support of the 
library cause will long be remembered by 
the librarians who had the privilege of 
knowing her. 


Pamphlets 


Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, has issued a new 
folder listing the Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
Librarians may order all titles in print (45) 
and a subscription to the next 25 issues, 70 
titles in all, for $5. 


Leaflet 


A leaflet on children’s librarianship has 
been prepared by the Professional Training 
Committee of the A.L.A. Section for Library 
Work with Children. This leaflet contains 
miscellaneous information such as who 
should be a children’s librarian, duties of a 
children’s librarian, preparation for the 
work, opportunities in this field and where 
courses for children’s librarianship are given. 
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Anyone desiring this leaflet, or further infor- 
mation on the subject, may procure it by 
writing Beulah Larson, Assistant Librarian, 
State Teachers College, Duluth. 


Gold Star List 


The Syracuse, N. Y., Public Library has 
issued the 1941 edition of its well-known 
Gold Star List of American Fiction. Copies 
of this annotated guide are available from 
the library at 35c each, with discount on 10 
or more copies. Cash or stamps should 
accompany orders of less than 10 copies. 


New Library Building 


St. Olaf College at Northfield is to have 
a new $300,000 library building with an esti- 
mated stack capacity of 190,000 volumes. 
This building has been made possible as a 
result of financial contributions made by the 
Alumni. Of the $300,000 pledged to the 
library fund, over $200,000 is already on 
hand. Contracts for the new building have 
already been let. The architects are Rang- 
land and Lang of Minneapolis. 


Personnel 


Lucille Gottry, formerly supervisor of the 
WPA Library Demonstration in Stearns 
County, has been appointed Assistant State 
Supervisor of the state-wide project and will 
be in charge of all library extension projects. 


Dorothy Hansen, formerly district super- 
visor of the state-wide project in District 
Number 4, has left the project to attend the 
spring quarter at the University. 


Eunice McCart, formerly librarian of the 
Fairmont High School, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the staff of the Cornell College 
Library, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Margaret Nicholsen, formerly librarian of 
the Bemidji State Teachers College, has been 
appointed librarian of Camp Joseph T. Rob- 
inson in Arkansas, the first camp library in 
this army corps area. 


Irene Heland, librarian of Redwood Falls 
School and Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Mounds Public and 
School Library. 


Mrs. Merle Lennartson, librarian of the 
Marshall Public Library, has been appointed 
to succeed Irene Heland at Redwood Falls. 


Memorial to Folwell 


A collection of books and materials in the 
field of military history has been established 
in the University of Minnesota Library in 
memory of Captain William H. Folwell, 
son of the first president of the University. 


Nucleus of the collection is material 
largely from possessions of the late Captain 
Folwell, given to the University Library by 
his sister, Miss Mary Heywood Folwell. 


Frank K. Walter, University librarian, 
announced that the library is eager to receive 
books and papers on military history, to be 
added to the Folwell collection. 


Library Institute 


An Institute devoted to the general subject 
of the implications of print, radio, and film 
for democratic government will be held dur- 
ing the week of August 4-9, 1941, on the 
University of Chicago campus. 


This sixth Institute conducted by the 
Graduate Library School is planned generally 
for administrators of public, academic, and 
other types of libraries, and for all other 
members of the library and related profes- 
sions who may be concerned about the role 
of public communication in the domestic 
and foreign policies of the United States dur- 
ing the years immediately ahead. 


The Institute will be conducted by means 
of lectures and discussion groups. 


A registration fee of $5 will be charged for 
enrollment in the Institute. Board and room 
in Judson Court dormitory may be secured 
at a cost of $16 for the duration of the Insti- 
tute, payable upon arrival. 

















SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS REPORT 


Bulletin No. 12 














The Library Division has been requested for information about the following: 


Not Recommended 


Book of Popular Science. ,2 vy, N. Y. Grolier 
society, inc., 1939. $59.50. 


Lands and People. 7 vy. N. Y. Grolier society, 
inc., 1938. $49.50. Also obtainable in 30 
v. clothbound, $49.50 with special dis- 


counts to schools and libraries. 
Book of Knowledge. 20 vy. N. Y. Grolier 
society, inc., 1935. $69.90, Artcraft $79.90. 


Webster’s Universities Unabridged diction- 
ary. Wilcox & Follett, Chicago. Buckram 
ed. $6.95; deluxe fabricoid ed. $8.95. 





Recommended For All Libraries 


Federal trade commission. Trade practice 
rules for the subscription and mail order 
publishing industry. Available without 
charge upon request to the Federal Trade 


Commission, Washington, D. C. All 
libraries large or small, will want a copy. 


“The rules have as their purpose the 
elimination and prevention of misrepre- 
sentation and deception and other unfair 
trade practices or selling methods. They 
are established in the interest of protecting 
the purchasing public and the industry 
and promoting observance of the require- 
ments of laws administered by the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


There are 21 rules, a few of which are 
on the following subjects: Misrepresenta- 
tion of books or services; Misrepresenta- 
tion of books as being free; Use of decep- 
tive name or title; Deceptive testimonials; 
Subsidizing school officials to influence 
purchase of books by pupils or parents. 





Correction: The price for the Modern 
Wonder Book series, listed in Bulletin No. 
10, should have been $16 for the 150 
volumes. 








Allecating the Budget 


“The allotment of at least 55°4 of the total income for the salaries of the 
library staff (not including janitors, engineers, etc.), 25°% for books, periodicals 
and binding, and 20% for all other expenditures is a fair standard. Local condi- 
tions involving the cost of building maintenance, the area and density of popula- 
tion as affecting the number of branches, and other factors will inevitably affect 
the distribution. In general, the largest libraries will spend more than the per- 
centage indicated for library salaries and less for books, periodicals, and binding.” — 
From “Standards for Public Libraries,” adopted October, 1933, by the Council 
of the A. L. A. 





Editor’s Note: For the average public library the book budget is usually 
divided as follows: 30°% for fiction, 40°94 for adult non fiction, and 30°% for 


children’s books. 
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Books on the World Struggle 
Compiled by Eleanor Davis 


Readers everywhere want books to help them understand the world situation. This is 
shown by the large proportion of such books on best-seller lists. To meet this need, 
librarians will want to make available the timely, significant books written to appeal to 


the average person. 


World Struggle: Background 


Hitler. Mein kampf. Reynal, 1.89. Gives 
Hitler’s own plan for world domination. 

Van Paassen. Days of our years, 1940 ed. 
Garden City, 1.69. Interprets events. 

Dodd. Ambassador Dodd’s diary, 1933-38. 
Harcourt, 3.50. Comments on Nazi 
regime by U. S. ambassador. 

Boothe. Europe in the spring. Knopf, 1.00 
(price to July 1). American woman’s visit 
to Western Europe just before invasion. 


Eyewitness Accounts of the Invasion 


Hambro. I saw it happenin Norway. Apple- 
ton, 2.50. Invasion described by prime 
minister. 

Van der Heide. My sister and I. Harcourt, 
1.00. Bombing of Rotterdam told by Dutch 
boy of 12. 

Moen. Under the iron heel. Lippincott, 2.75. 
Scientist’s account of Belgian invasion. 
Reynolds. Wounded don’t cry. Dutton, 
2.50. French invasion as experienced by 

U. S. journalist. 


Since the Invasion 


All Gaul 1s divided, anonymous letters from 
occupied France. Greystone, 1.00. 

Williams. Riddle of the Reich. Prentice, 
2.75. Details of German life in wartime. 

Hindus. To sing with the angels. Double- 
day, 2.75. Vivid picture of Czech village 
under Nazi domination, written in fic- 
tional form. 


England at War 


Kraus. Winston Churchill. Lippincott, 3.00. 
Life of Britain’s leader. 

Churchill. Blood, sweat and tears. Putnam, 
3.00. Churchill’s speeches since 1938. 


Monks. Squadrons up! Whittlesey, 2.50. 
Most popular of four recent books about 
the R. A. F. 

DuMaurier. Come wind, come weather. 
Doubleday, .25. Inspiring stories of 
English heroism. 

Miller. White cliffs. Coward, 1.00. Narra- 
tive poem depicting England’s spirit. 
(abridged version in Life, Mar. 31, 1941) 


Other Continents Involved in War 
Snow. Battle for Asia. Random, 3.75. U. S. 


journalist’s account of past three years in 
China. 
Nehru. Toward freedom. Day, 4.00. India’s 
attitude by National Congress leader. 
Farson. Behind God’s back. Harcourt, 3.50. 
Travel book which stresses Africa’s im- 
portance in world struggle. 


U. S. in Relation to World Struggle 


Bernays. Speak up for democracy. Viking, 
1.00. For every citizen. 

Streit. Union now with Britain. Harper, 
1.75. Timely plan of action. 

Van Paassen. Time is now. Dial, 1.00. Spe- 
cific program for American people. 

Valtin. Out of the night. Alliance, 3.50. 
Autobiography of Communist agent who 
operated in U. S. 


Fiction With War Background 


Hindus. To sing with the angels (mentioned 
above ) portrays Czech courage under Nazi 
control. 

Remarque. Flotsam. Little, 2.50. Tragedy 
of German political exiles. 

Hemingway. For whom the bell. tolls. Scrib., 
2.75. Story of war in Spain. Many readers 
will find objectionable. 
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Antidotes to War Books 


The average person, although he wants to understand the world struggle by reading 
such books as the above, also feels the need of escape. For this, he turns to books of adventure, 
to tales of an earlier day, to humor, mystery or romance. 


True Adventure in Far Lands 
Albee. Alaska challenge. Dodd, 3.00. 


Johnson. I married adventure. Lipp., 3.50. 
Keith. Land below the wind. Little, 3.00. 


Poncins. Kabloona. McBride, 3.00. (Another 
new book about Eskimo life is Washburne. 
Land of the good shadows. Day, 3.00.) 

Saint Exupery. Wind, sand and stars. Reynal, 
2.75. 

Smith. Many a green isle. Harper, 3.50. By 
Minnesota author. 


Fictional Adventure 


Binns. Mighty mountain. Scribner, 2.75. 
Western pioneer story. 

Buchan. Mountain meadow. Houghton, 
2.50. Quest in northern Canada. 

Clark. Ox-bow incident. Random, 2.00. 
Western story. 

Goodrich. Delilah. Farrar, 2.75. Tale of 
destroyer in S. Pacific. 


Our Country in an Earlier Day 


Roberts. Oliver Wiswell. Doubleday, 3.00. 
Narrative of American Revolution from 
the Tory viewpoint. 

Graves. Sergeant Lamb’s America. Random, 
2.50. Narrative of American Revolution 
from the Tory viewpoint. 

Cather. Sapphira and the slave girl. Knopf, 
2.50. 

Thomason. Lone star preacher. Scribner, 
2.75. 

Warren. Foundation stone. Knopf, 3.00. 
Three novels of the south in Civil war 
period. 

Krey. On the long tide. Houghton, 2.75. 
Texas war of independence, by Minnesota 
author. 

Perry. Hold autumn in your hand. Viking, 
2.00. Farm life in Texas. 

Whipple. Gzant Joshua. Houghton, 2.75. 
Story of Mormon women. 

Derleth. Bright journey. Scribner, 2.50. 
Early fur trade in Great Lakes region. 


Character Studies By American Novelists 


Glasgow. In this our life. Harcourt, 2.50. 

Marquand. H. M. Pulham, esq. Little, 2.50. 

Wolfe. You can’t go home again. Harper, 
3.00. 


By Foreign Authors 
Asch. Nazarene. Putnam, 2.75. 


Lin. Moment in Peking. Day, 3.00. 
Mann. Beloved returns. Knopf, 2.50. 
Undset. Madame Dorthea. Knopf, 2.50. 
Werfel. Embezzled heaven. Viking, 2.50. 


Humorous and Cheerful Books 


Bemelmans. Donkey inside. Viking, 3.00. 
Author’s personal reactions to Ecuador. 
Cobb. Exit laughing. Bobbs, 3.50. Auto- 

biography of a humorist. 

Spence. One foot in heaven. McGraw, 2.50. 
Another life with father—an individual- 
istic parson. 

Struther. Mrs. Miniver. Harcourt, 2.00. 
Witty sketches of an Englishwoman’s life. 

Rorick. Mr. and Mrs. Cugat. Houghton, 
2.00. Too sophisticated for many readers. 

Thirkell. Cheerfulness breaks in. Knopf, 
2.50. Light tale of English country life. 


Mystery Stories 


Gardner. Case of the silent partner. Morrow, 
2.00. 

Hilton. Random harvest. Little, 2.50. Story 
of lost identity. 

Lincoln. Out of the fog. Appleton, 2.50. 

Rinehart. Great mistake. Farrar, 2.00. 

Seeley. Whispering cup. Harper, 2.00. By 
Minnesota author. 


Romance 


Aldrich. Song of years. Appleton, 2.50. 

Banning. Enough to live on. Harper, 2.00. 
By Minnesota author. 

Fedorova. Family. Little, 2.50. 

Tarkington. Heritage of Hatcher Ide. 
Doubleday, 2.00. 
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Titles in Demand, Now in Reprint 
Bottome. Mortal storm. Sun dial, .69. 
Bromfield. Rains came. Grosset, .75. 
DuMaurier. Rebecca. Sun dial, 1.00. 
Llewelyn. How green was my valley. Macm. 


1.39. 


Rawlings. Yearling. Grosset, .75. 

Vance. Escape. Grosset, .75. 

Morley. Kitty Foyle. Grosset, 1.00. 

Steinbeck. Grapes of wrath. Sun dial, 1.00. 
The last two not for unrestricted circula- 
tion. 





USEFUL PAMPHLETS 
Compiled by Marie D. Peck 


Minnesota Material 
The following pamphlets may be obtained free from the Department of Conservation, 
' Bureau of Information, Room 18, State Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. There is a 
limited supply of some of the titles, but the Department will fill as many requests as possible. 


Crow Trap. n. d. (Drawing and explana- 


tion) 1 leaf, 
Forest conservation and law enforcement. 


n. d. (3) p. 
Forest reproduction in Minnesota. 


I7p. 
Forestry in Minnesota. 1937. 17p. 


1938. 


Know your conservation department. 1940. 
8p. 

The mammals of Minnesota, by Thaddeus 
Surber. 1932. 84p. 

Minnesota’s natural resources. Peat, an un- 
developed resource. 1937. 12p. 

Minnesota’s state owned lakeshore home- 
sites. 1940. 23p. 


Minnesota’s timber. 1940. 21p. 


Minnesota’s wealth of natural resources—a 
reminder. 1937. 7p. 

Propagation of minnows, by Thaddeus 
Surber. 1940. 22p. 

Purple martin house. n. d. (Drawing and 
explanation) 1 leaf. 

Recommendations for planting aquatic vege- 
tation in Minnesota lakes and streams. 
n.d. 7p. + 7 unnum. p. 

Some observations on Minnesota fish ponds, 
by Thaddeus Surber and Theodore A. 
Olson. 1937. (24) p. 

State of Minnesota game refuges. n.d. Map. 

State parks of Minnesota. n.d. (25) p. 

The study of conservation, by George W. 
Friedrich. 1940. 56p. 

Winter feeding of game birds. 
Mimeographed. 


n. d. 3p. 





Miscellaneous Pamphlets 


AMERICAN ForuM oF THE Arr. Ransdell, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. 10c each. 
_..Combating the fifth column in America, 
by Joe Sternes and others. 1941. I5p. 

....Do we need further legislation regard- 
ing labor disputes in defense industries? 
by Joseph H. Ball and others. 1941. 15p. 

...How can democracy’s aims best be 
achieved? by C. D. Jackson and others. 
1941. I5p. 

....Is war inevitable if Britain falls? by 
Edwin C. Johnson and others. 1941. 


I4p. 


....What should be America’s policy in the 
Far East? by Paul V. McNutt. 1941. 


I4p. 

The Banff-Jasper highway, by Edward E. 
Bishop. n.d. [18p.] Canadian national 
parks bureau, Ottawa, Can. Free. 

The battle of 1776; statements on the Lend- 
lease bill by the President and the Secre- 
taries of state, war, and navy; introd. by 
Dorothy Thompson. 1941. 54p. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, N. Y. 25¢. 

Bonneville Dam and the majestic Columbia 
River gorge. n.d. folder. Portland cham- 
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ber of commerce, 824 SW 5th Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. Single copy free to libraries. 


Canada’s maritime playgrounds, by Robert 
J. C. Stead. nd. [16p.] Canadian na- 
tional parks bureau, Ottawa, Can. Free. 


Canada’s mountain playgrounds, by Robert 
J. C. Stead. n.d. [16p.] Canadian na- 
tional parks bureau, Ottawa, Can. Free. 


Carlsbad caverns national park. 23p. n.d. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railway 
system, Dept. of public relations, 80 E. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago. Free. 

Chemistry and wheels. 1938. 24p. General 
motors corporation, Detroit, Mich. Free. 

Citrus fruits. 35p. 1938. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe railway system, Dept. of 
public relations, 80 E. Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago. Free. 

Community employment problems under de- 
fense. 1941. 23p. American council on 
public affairs. Available from the Council 
for democracy, 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
IOC. 

Cottonseed and its products. 1941. 35p. 
National cottonseed products assoc., 731 
Sterick bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Free. 

Delicious foods in tin and glass. 33p. 1938. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railway 
system, Dept. of public relations, 80 E. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago. Free. 

Disston saw, tool and file manual. rg4o. 
47p. Henry Disston co., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Free. 

Dried fruits. 35p. 1939. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe railway system, Dept. of 
public relations, 80 E. Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago. Free. 

Elk Island national park, Alberta. n.d. 
[15p.] Canadian national parks bureau, 
Ottawa, Can. Free. 

Facts about Portland, Oregon. n.d. 2op. 

Portland chamber of commerce, 824 SW 
5th Ave., Portland, Ore. Single copy free 
to libraries. 
Field and court dimensions (chart). 1936. 
Lowe and Campbell athletic goods co., 
1509 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Free. 

Financing the defense program. 1941. 22p. 
National economy league, N. Y. Free. 
Foreign politics and our minority groups, by 

Joseph S. Roucek. 1941. 15p. Author, 


c/o Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 
25¢. 

Freedom of assembly and anti-democratic 
groups. [1941.] 27p. American council 
on public affairs. Available from the 
Council for democracy, 285 Madison Ave., 


N. ¥. 0c: 


Handbook for drillers. 1940. 48p. Cleve- 
land twist drill co., 1242 E. 4gth St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Free. 


Healthy school child. 1940. 20p. John Han- 
cock mutual life insurance co., Life con- 
servation service, Boston, Mass. Free. 


Highway transportation. 1939. 48p. Na- 
tional highway users conference. Avail- 
able from Northland Greyhound lines, 509 
6th Ave. N., Minneapolis. Free. 


I want a job in aviation; a digest to assist 
American youth in making a place for 
itself in aviation, by Floyd K. Smith. 1941. 
32p. Aviation institute of research, Chi- 
cago. 35¢. 

Invitation to freedom; an introduction to 
civil liberties, by Henry Noble MacCracken 
and Charles Gordon Post. 1941. 32p. 
Conference on democratic processes, 


Albany, N. Y. roc. 


Jasper national park, Alberta. n.d. 32p. 
Canadian national parks bureau, Ottawa, 
Can. Free. 


Meanings of democracy. 1941. 7p. Con- 
ference on democratic processes, Albany, 
N. Y. Free. 

Meat. 35p. 1940. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railway system, Dept. of public 
relations, 80 E. Jackson blvd., Chicago. 
Free. 

Metallurgy and wheels. 1938. 47p. General 
motors corporation, Detroit, Mich. Free. 

Notes on Denmark before and after the Ger- 
man invasion. 1940. 67p. American 
friends of Danish freedom and democracy, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Free. 

The obligation of Catholics to promote 
peace, by Rev. John A. Ryan and the 
Ethics Committee: The rights of the 
peoples, by Francis E. McMahon and the 
Committees on Ethics and Joint Policy. 
1941. 36p. Catholic association for inter- 
national peace, Wash., D. C. roc. 

Our shifting populations, by Mark A. 
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Dawber. 1941. 68p. Home mission 
council, N. Y. 25¢. 

Posters: Indian detours, Grand canyon, Dude 
ranching, Yosemite, Streamliners link the 
west, Carlsbad caverns, Mission churches. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railways, 
80 E. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Free to 


libraries on request. 


Pusitic Arrairs Pampucets. Public affairs 
committee, inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
roc each. 

America’s factories, by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
1941. 3Ip. 

Defense and the consumer. 1941. 3p. 

What it takes to make good in college, 
by Samuel L. Hamilton. 1941. 32p. 

The railroad. 31p. 1939. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe railway system, Dept. of 
public relations, 80 E. Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago. Free. 

Riding Mountain national park, Manitoba. 
n.d. 30p. Canadian national parks 
bureau, Ottawa, Can. 

Salt. n.d. 12p. Royal crystal salt co., First 
national bank bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Free. 

Selective service and the college student, by 
Robert P. Patterson. 1941. 17p. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania press, Phila. 20c. 

The ships and aircraft of the United States 
fleet, by James C. Fahey. 1941. 48p. 
Ships and aircraft, 1265 Broadway, N. Y. 
75¢- 

Small loan laws of the United States. 1940. 
23p. Pollak foundation for economic re- 
search, Newton, Mass. roc. 

Story of vanilla. 1926. 30p. Joseph Burnett 
co., 437 D St., Boston, Mass. Free to 
libraries and schools. 


Stretching the rental dollar. 1941. 31p. 





a 


Household finance corporation, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 2c in stamps. 


Universiry oF Cuicaco Rounp TaBLE 
Broapcast. University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, roc each. 

Can the America’s be invaded? by Hugh 
M. Cole and others. 1941. 25p. 

Guns or butter? must national defense 
lower your standard of living? by Leo M. 
Cherne and others. 1941. 26p. 

The decline and fall of the Roman Empire, 
by G. A. Borgese and others. 1941. 28p. 

Dilemma in the Far East, by Peter 
Drucker and others. 1941. 26p. How to 
fight Nazi propaganda, by Maynard 
Krueger and others. 1941. 26p. 

Useful knots and how to tie them. 1940. 
24p. Plymouth cordage co., North Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Free. 


WPA or defense? by Willard D. Arant. 
1941. 10p. National economy league, 


N. Y. Free. 


Waterton Lakes national park, Alberta. n.d. 
34p. Canadian national parks bureau, 
Ottawa, Can. Free. 


Welding aluminum and its alloys. 1938. 48p. 
Aluminum co. of America, 801 Gulf bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Free. 


White Mountains region of New Hamp- 
shire. n.d. 44p. White Mountains region 
assoc. of New Hampshire, Littleton, N. H. 
Free. 

Yearbook of railroad information. 1940. 
g6p. Eastern railroad presidents confer- 
ence, Committee on public relations, 143 
Liberty St., N. Y. Free. 

Zinc industry, by E. V. Gent. 1940. 3op. 
American zinc institute, 60 E. 42d St., 
N. Y. Free. 


“This classified list of nearly 300 books is perhaps 
more useful to the reading public than any other 
available publication of its kind . . . "—Science News 
Letter. 





BOOKLIST 
BOOKS 1940 








“An annotated list of books for the general reader 
... "—The English Journal. 


“,. . the general public will find it invaluable as a 
buying and reading guide . ..""—Science News Letter. 


“. . . describes outstanding books for adults and 
children . . . "—Parents’ Magazine. 


. . a suggestive reading list of books on various 
subjects in which borrowers may be interested...” 
—Newsletter to Georgia Librarians. 


“Valuable for reference, as a reading guide, and as 
a permanent record of the year’s books that are likely 
to have enduring worth.” —Christian Century. 


BOOKLIST BOOKS 1940 describes 207 titles of adult 
fiction and non-fiction, 40 children’s books “useful 
for first purchase,” and 38 important technical and 
business books. (1941. 60p. 40c each; 10 
copies, $3.75; 25, $7.75; 50, $13; 100, $22. 
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